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292 Notes and Discussions 

THE QUOTATIONS OF ATHENAGORAS AND THE TEXT OF 

EURIPIDES 

Wakefield and Earle admitted into the text of Eur. Ale. 8 iX0mv S'h 
aiav on the strength of a quotation in Athenagoras, assuming that Athen- 
agoras had a text representing a different recension from that of our 
MSS, which agree in giving e\0<bv Si yauav. Hayley in his note to the 
passage objects to this procedure, suggesting that the ancients often 
quote from memory, and defends the traditional reading on its merits, 
citing Wecklein's statement (Woch. f. klass. Phil, 1895, 1255) that the 
tragic poets do not use axa where yata is metrically possible. It has 
seemed worth while to examine the tragic quotations in Athenagoras 
anew, in order to asoertain if possible whether there is any evidence for 
a different text and to find out what was the habit of this Christian 
apologist in the matter of verse quotations. I have used Otto's text, in 
constructing which nineteen MSS were used. Omitting the five quota- 
tions not known from other sources, the rest may be grouped into two 
classes, which will be considered separately. 

I. Passages from lost plays, (a) Aesch. fab. inc. fr. 350 N. 5-9= 
Athenag. p. 104, quoted also by Plato, Eusebius, and others. The MSS 
of Athenagoras with one exception give the obviously wrong «dy<o n for 
Kayio to. (6) Soph. fr. dub. 1025 N. 1 f.= Athenag. p. 26. The two verses 
are believed to have been interpolated into the text of Athenagoras. (c) 
Fr. adesp. 455 N. = Athenag. p. 138, also in schol. ad Soph. Ant. 620, 
6Vav 6 8at>(ov for area/ 8' 6 Saijauv. (d) Eur. Dan. fr. 324 N. = Athenag- 
p. 154, also in Lucian, Athenaeus, Tzetzes, and others. The MSS of 
Athenagoras, Athenaeus, and Lucian fluctuate between Se^ia/xa and 
Se&w/ua (the right reading), though two MSS of Athenagoras read aiiia/m.. 
Again, Athenagoras and Athenaeus read i-otao-o"; the right reading is 
Totas. (e) Eur. fab. inc. fr. 941 N. = Athenag. p. 24, also in Stobaeus, 
Lucian, and others. The Athenagoras MSS abound in small errors, but 
offer no variant reading. — In all the above cases the differences are palaeo- 
graphical, but the next example is more significant. (/) Eur. Melan. fr. 
480 N.= Athenag. p. 24. The verse is quoted by Lucian, Justin Mart., 
and others in the form 

Zeis Sens i Zeis, oiyip olSa w\ijv \6yif. 

Athenagoras allows himself liberties in adapting the verse to his sentence: 
Zrjva yap oo-r« 6 Ztvs, ovk otSa irXrjv A.oy<j>. Otto remarks: "Huncversum 
liberius citat Athenagoras." 

II. Quotations from extant plays, (a) Eur. Ale. 1 f.=Athenag. p. 104. 
Variations insignificant. (6) Eur. Ale. 8 f.= Athenag. p. 104. The Euri- 
pides MSS all give 

i\0iiv Si yatav tijpS' iflov<p6pf}ovii {e"^ . 
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The MSS of Athenagoras, however, with one exception, give i\0<ov 8' h 
aW and iaxov, the exception (Lub.) having £eV<u. Otto's note is : "Rectius 
Athenagorae 8' h alav quam quod ap. Eur. vulgo exstat 8« ycuav." Wake- 
field and Earle evidently had the same feeling about it. But, apart from 
the objection to <ua which Wecklein urged, we can readily explain U auxv 
without the assumption of an independent text tradition: Athenagoras, 
quoting from memory, naturally avoids the poetical construction i\0iov 
yaiav in favor of the prepositional construction. Equally significant is 
(c) Eur. Cycl. 332 f . = Athenag. p. 134. The Euripides MSS read 

i) yij 5' iviyxri, k&v 0Atf, k&v pi] 0Atj, 
rlKTovaa troiav rdju-ct Tialvei /3otc£. 

All the Athenagoras MSS except two give <pvovo-av otay (Due. iroav; Lub. 
(pvovcra oia in rasura). The editors correct to <j>vovcra irouxv. tiktovcto. is 
figurative, <puovcra literal. In a quotation from memory the choice of the 
literal word is readily accounted for. There can be no question that 
Euripides wrote tiktovo-cl, although Valckenaer (vid. Hermann Cyclops 
336, note) seems to have preferred <f>vov<ra; cf. Porson ad Phoen. 34, who 
states that Valckenaer wrongly preferred Te/cdvras, given by Strabo, to 
the ffivo-avras ("parents") of the MSS. 

On p. 84 Athenagoras quotes from the Iliad and assigns the verse to 
Orpheus. This bit of carelessness tends to confirm the conclusion which 
I would draw from the Alcestis and Cyclops passages and perhaps from 
the " free quotation " from the Melanippe. The chances are that Athen- 
agoras was in the habit of quoting familiar passages from memory. The 
small number of his quotations from the tragic poets that are not quoted 
also by others seems to point to a free use by him of stock or familiar 
quotations (perhaps from a florilegium) — and these are the kind in which 
the exact language of the poet is most likely to be slightly altered. 

Evan T. Sage 
University op Chicago 



HORACE ARS POETICA 95 AND PROCLUS ON THE 
PLAIN STYLE 

A fragment of Proclus preserved by Photius Codex 239 states that 
the plain or jejune style is suitable to the expression of grief: to 8« io-^vov 

TTjV TptmiK-qV fJ.€V (COnCeSSive) Kal <£lA.CWCaTaO-K£VOV <TVv6e<TlV /X£Ta8«0K£l, i£ &VU- 

fj.kvu>v 8e jiiaAAov (TvvT^pTrjrai, odtv <ius eiriVav tois yoepots apiara 7r<os etpapfLorra. 
In Rhein. Mus. XLIX, p. 134, note 1, W. Schmid pronounces yoepots 
meaningless and peremptorily emends votpois. But there is more profit, 
if less glory, in understanding a text than in emending it. That the plain 
style suits rot? yoepots is both common-sense and the general tradition of 
ancient rhetoric. To begin with, Horace, in v. 95 of the Ars poetica, tells us : 



